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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


A Few Opinions on its Implications for the Christian Student 


[ees is no more inconceivable folly than this con- 
tinued riot of expenditure on battleships at a time 
when great masses of humanity are dying of starvation. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


HEN war comes the supreme sacrifice has to be 

made by the young men of the nation. It is of the 
greatest importance that college men should make clear 
their convictions in regard to any constructive effort 
for a better method of settling the differences which 
arise between nations than the appeal to arms. 


CHARLES R. BROWN, 
Dean, Yale Divinity School. 


F the cause of disarmament could be said to be of 
4 greater concern or of deeper significance to any one 
class of people than another, it would be the young men 
of our country. If conditions are not changed and relief 
found from the present program, they will have to carry 
the terrific load. They will have to make the sacrifice. 
1 do not for a moment believe we can afford to turn this 
matter over to the diplomats and go about our business 
in the belief it will all be worked out. I hope the ex- 
pression of ovr young men will he full, universal, an 
prolonged on this subject and in behalf of this great 


cause. WILLIAM E. BORAH. 


HE world does not seem to learn from experience. 

It would appear that the lessons of the past six years 
should be enough to convince everybody of the danger 
of nations striding up and down the earth armed to 
the teeth. But no one nation can reduce armaments 
unless all do. Now is the time for an awakening among 
enlightened peoples to the end that the leading powers 
may reach some rational agreement which would not 
only relieve the world of this terrible financial load but 
which in itself would be a long step toward the pre- 
vention of war. Unless some such move be made, we 
may well ask ourselves whether civilization does not 
really reach a point where it begins to destroy itself 
and whether we are thus doomed to go headlong down 
through destructive war and darkness to barbarism. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING. 
WENT into the British Army believing that if you 


want peace you must prepare for war. | believe now 
that if you prepare for war, you get war. 


MAJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK B. MAURICE, 
British Army. 


AVING returned from a recent trip to the Far East, 

1 feel critically the peril of the situation into which 
we are drifting in the Orient. According to all historical 
precedent, the scene is being set for a Far Eastern war 
unless a deliberate and intelligent attempt is made to 
ward it off. American public opinion is being warped 
and twisted until | find many of our people settling down 
to a fatalistic conviction that war with Japan is inevit- 
able. So far is this from being true that a large and 
increasing body of Japanese public opinion is as anxious- 
ly set against war as any Christian in America. A pro- 
found act of repentance is needed upon the part of 
Western peoples—repentance for their own ruthless dis- 
dain for all other peoples except themselves. And that 
repentance must take the*shape of willingness to share 


sacrifice with other races in order to achieve a solution 
of international problems by reason and not by riot. 
Surely the young men of America ought to be among 
the first to take this new attitude and to turn their faces 
toward the new day. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. 


Bie occasion of the forthcoming conference at Wash- 
ington is one more opportunity to set forth the plain 
Christian teaching that a peace which rests upon mutual 
suspicion and mutual fear cannot be a peace of God. 
Back of the question of armaments is the question of 
the motives of nations, and the policies sanctioned by 
public opinion. Undoubtedly every step toward the 
decrease of armaments should be backed by every Chris- 
tian; but we must not fail to go much deeper and point 
out that in the spirit of commercial rivalry, in the arrog- 
ance of racial superiority and in the aggressive nation- 
alism which masquerades as patriotism, lie the funda- 
men al causes of strife; and that the Spirit of Christ 
demands a “new heart and a right spirit’’ in commercial, 
racial and national relations. 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. 


O one is more concerned than the youth of the 

nation in doing every:hing possible to prevent an- 
other war and to reduce the huge war expenditures. 
Every human interest is involved and peculiarly all con- 
structive enterprises for the next generation. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, 
President, Oberlin College. 


BELIEVE cur college men should lead the way in the 

expression of public opinion at this time. Upon the 
question of limitation of armaments we are holding at 
Princeton a conference of undergraduate representa- 
tives of the colleges of the East, with the hope that this 
conference will arouse interest and enthusiasm on this 
subject throughout the country and a deepening of the 
appreciation of the opportunity to take a determined 
stand for universal and permanent peace. 


JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, 


President, Princeton University. 


POLOGIZE as you may for even occasional militar- 
ism, the fact abides that Christ by word and act 
not only repudiated it, but also showed a more effective 
way. Everything that the world contains has been 
shaken. Christ alone stands unscathed, uncriticized. 
He not only demonstrated the beauty of love and lowli- 
ness and meekness, but also what mighty engines they 
are and how in the long run they win. We have re- 
jected His methods because immediate results do not 
ensue. Now let us build for the centuries and without 
compromise . . . 

We have great opportunity, opportunity which we can 
seize and seize as individuals. The impossible yields be- 
fore the daring endeavor where moral siandards are con- 
cerned, and it is for this country by Christ's methods of 
peace to hasten a day of rest for a weary, suffering world. 


CHARLES H. BRENT, 
Bishop of Western New York. 


HRIST alone carries love across the gulf of race and 
nation, and seeks to make mankind genuinely one. 


ROBERT E. SPEER. 
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ON, TO THE CITY OF GOD 


HERE is a curious paradox in the 

way men regard their own time. 

Sometimes they think it desperately 
evil and look longingly backward to some 
“good old time” or forward to a “good 
time coming.” Occasionally they look both 
ways at the same time; Mr. Harding, for 
instance, does so when he speaks of a re- 
turn to “normalcy,” which involves an- 
other paradox—that men think of future 
good in terms of some past felicity. Yet 
the same men who one day deplore their 
own time may on the morrow acclaim it 
as the greatest time that ever was, one of 
the great ages of the world. But it is 
worth observing that few, if any, men 
speak well of this particular point of time 
We know in our hearts that the times are 
woefully evil in a hundred ways. 

Yet dark as the day is, he must be a 
deep-dyed pessismist indeed who fails to 
see large and widening rifts in the clouds. 
There are after all large elements of hope 
in our present condition. It is given to 
us as it has been given to few genera- 
tions to stand on the frontier-line of two 
epochs. We have scen the death of a 
world; we see the birth of another. 

The fact concerning us would appear 
to be that we were born into the last stage 
of a period of disintegration; and if we 
would discover where this disintegration 
began, we must needs go back to the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. To be sure, 
there have been since that time large lu- 
minous patches in the history of the race, 

the Renaissance, Shakespeare, the dis- 
covery of the New World, the birth of 
democracy; nevertheless the generaliza- 
tion remains true that the note of the last 
six centuries and more has been disinteg- 
ration. With the waning of the Middle 
Ages, something—a principle of unity— 
passed out of life which we have since 
been vainly trying to recapture; and how 
vast and comprehensive was that principle 
we may gather from the wide area over 
which we have ranged in our search for 
it or for an alternative. 

Perhaps it is the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews who gives us the true 
philosophy of history: 

“These all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises, but having seen and 
greeted them from afar, and having con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth. For they that say 
such things make it manifest that they are 
seeking after a country of their own... . 
Kut now they desire a better country, that 
wherefore God is not 
ashamed of them to be called their God; 
for he hath prepared for them a city. . ~ 

No argument is needed to show how 
intimately the notion of an_ ultimate 
human society is involved in the New 
Testament. Read, for instance, the lat- 
ter part of the second chapter of Ephe- 
sians; and recall also that the New Tes- 
tament closes with a vision of the Holy 


is, a heavenly; 


NOTE: This article is the substance of an 
address delivered at Silver Bay, June, 1921. 
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By RICHARD ROBERTS 


City, the New Jerusalem coming down 
from God out of heaven. The medizval 
vision of the City of God seemed to fade 
away with the hardening of Catholic insti- 
tutionalism and the formal centralization 
of authority in the, Bishop of Rome; and 
a Protestantism has been so concerned 
with the salvation of the individual that 
it has only spasmodically and for short 
intervals paid attention to the conception 
of the redeemed society. But Catholic in- 
stitutionalism and Protestant individualism 
have had their day; and the modern 
growth of the social consciousness means 
that we are slowly moving toward a new 
synthesis which will contain what is vital 
in both traditions. ‘ In Protestantism we 
have been somewhat vainly trying to reach 
a “social” interpretation of Christianity 
which will lie easily upon our fundamental 
individualism ; and the best we have done 
is to add a Christian social theory as a 
sort of postscript or footnote to our es- 
sential orthodoxy. But there is coming 
a new quality of religious experience 
which will be intrinsically social, so that 
men will not be able to disentangle their 
relation to God from their relation to their 
brethren. And that experience when it 
comes will be a vision of life as a whole 
under some image of a City of God, of 
men and women living together and doing 
together the great works of the Spirit, a 
community in which all work will be art 
and all art will be worship. It is to this 
that the stirring of mind and heart in the 
awakening youth of the world surely 
points. The vision has not yet arrived; 
but perhaps one of these days some seer 
among us will be taken in the spirit to the 
top of a high mountain and there he will 
see “the Holy City, Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, having 
the glory of God.” And when the vision is 
told, the unformed and unshepherded 
yearnings and longings of the youth of the 
world will be fused into a single passion. 
The vision tarries, it is true. Nevertheless 
we are, to use a phrase of Israel Zang- 
will’s, “trembling on the verge of an ap- 
ocalypse.” We are standing on the thresh- 
old of one of the great ages of the world. 
at the dim dawning of one of the days of 
the Son of Man. 

Meanwhile, since the vision tarries, what 
shall we do about it? A happy phrase of 
H. G. Wells’ gives us our answer. In one 
of his stories, he tells of a discussion in 
which one man expresses the view that 
what the world needs is “Love and Fine 
Thinking.” A drunken Cambridge don 
ridicules this and says that the only combi- 
nation that gets things done in this world 
is Hate and Coarse Thinking. As a mat- 
ter of social observation, the don’s com- 
ment is sound enough. Any daily news- 
paper will prove it. We read day after 
day how Brown scores Smith, and Jones 
flays Robinson. It is a dreary common- 
place how consistently public discussion 
runs on a plane of denunciation and abuse ; 
and a case could easily be made out that 


most of our public—and for that matter, 
our private—troubles spring from this in- 
veterate habit of hate and coarse thinking. 
Certainly there is no road to the city 
of God other than the road of Love and 
Fine Thinking. 

It is no accident that the phrase should 
be “love and fine thinking,” for these two 
go naturally together. There is a phrase 
of St. Paul’s which is translated, “speak- 
ing the truth in love.” But the verb he 
uses seems to mean something more. It 
has been suggested that the phrase should 
be rendered, “truthing it in love,”—that is, 
seeking, finding, holding, acting, telling the 
truth, doing with the truth all that can be 
done with it except denying it or going 
back on it. But we can neither seek nor 
find nor speak the truth except we be in 
the universe of love. For love gives to 
thought its true direction, its principle of 
valuation, of criticism and discrimination. 
Nor is this the only place where St. Paul 
makes this connection. He prays for the 
Philippians, that “your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and all 
discernment, so that ye may distinguish 
the things that differ.” Love and thought 
must go hand in hand before the full power 
and possibility of either can be realized 
But even of greater consequence is this, 
that it is the combination of love and fine 
thinking that creates the condition under 
which the Spirit of God, whose office it 
is to lead us into all the truth, can do his 
work in us. Love and fine thinking pave 
the way to that highest form of perception 
which we call Revelation, to that Vision 
of Life and Reality which alone can focus 
down our own personal lives to a single 
sovereign purpose. 

It is no part of my purpose or task to 
discuss the processes of thought. But it 
is permissible and necessary to observe 
that Love makes thinking fine by (among 
other things) making it thorough and fear- 
less. It is satisfied with nothing less than 
the sheer Truth itself and so it compels 
us to prove all things. We were born into 
the midst of a large and intricate complex 
of institutions, traditions and customs, and 
because we found them here when we 
came, we tend to accept them as belong- 
ing to the permanent framework of life, 
never questioning them or supposing them 
to be open to criticism. But “time makes 
ancient good uncouth.” And there is no 
institution or custom which we _ should 
allow ourselves to take for granted or to 
accept without scrutiny. Some years ago, 
I was walking in the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem with my friend, Professor Stewart 
Macalister, who was then in charge of the 
work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and speaking of that work he said: “I 
think it should be a rule in Palestine Ex- 
ploration, that no traditional site should 
be taken for granted, not even Jerusalem.” 
And that is a good rule for life. Let us 
take none of our altars for granted, not 
even our Jerusalems, the American Con- 
stitution, the Church, the traditional ortho- 
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doxies; let us challenge them, bid them 
show their credentials and prove their 
right to live. Tradition is a great treasure 
in its proper place, and he is a fool who 
despises it. But its place is behind us and 
not in front of us. We should not permit 
ourselves to be “rubber-stamped” by it, or 
indeed allow ourselves to be mere copies 
or weak echoes of any man however 
worthy. It should be a point of honor 
that we hold no faith on hearsay, nor hold 
a conviction without being able to give our 
And let me add, as I 
pass, that the point of honor includes that 
we shall hold no faith or conviction 
strongly unless we are able to make a just 
case for the other side. .... 

But we need not alone a faculty, but a 
principle of valuation and criticism. Here 
1 am content to appeal to the one Figure 
in which love agd fine thinking were per- 
fectly mated, so that his thought was sure 
and his love was perfect. As I read his 
story, | discover that he had a twofold 
principle by which he tested the insti- 
tutions and customs and the conduct of 
men. He asked concerning them: Does 
this or that make for the increase of Life? 
Does it make for the unity of Life? And 
this is the criterion by which we must 
needs approach the traditions and _ insti- 
tutions, the 


own reasons for it 


policies and systems, the 
teachings and behaviors of men round 
about us. The test by which our industrial 
system stands or falls is whether it makes 
for life more and more abundant to ever 
more and more people. The test of the 
platform of a political party or of the 
policy of an administration is whether it 
makes for the unification of life within 
the nation and between nations. For in 
industry, and in government, it ts folk that 
matter, not the interests of a class or a 
shibboleth of tradition. 

But observe that we have here a principle 
which is constructive as well as critical. 
It defines the subject matter of our 
thought. In 1831, while France was in the 
throes of revolution, one of its greatest 
prophets, Lamennais, sick of revolutions 
that meant no more than a change of gov- 
ernment, uttered what has always seemed 
to me to be a great word. We must, he 
said, “create peoples.” That is still the 
Christian task, and as Lamennais said a 
little later, “Christians are wanted who 
will die for this; nay, even more, Chris- 
tians who will live for it.” The subject 
matter of our thought is surely the road 
that leads to the City of God. By what 
means shall we transfigure the wilderness 
round about us into a Beloved Community ? 
This is going to require the finest thinking 
in the world in economics and _ politics, 
about industry and international relations 

and indeed many other things about 
which much current thinking is apt to be 
tragically coarse and perverse. It hardly 
needs to be added that “fine thinking” 
about these things will be purposeful and 
indomitable thinking that will not desist 
until it have devised for us the new tech- 
nique of life by which we shall reach our 
City of God And from this labor of 
thinking, which must be, as a matter of 
course, collective, no single one of us is 
exempt. 

And above all, we shall need, to com- 
plete our thinking, that fire of love that 
will translate thought into act and fact. 


WILLIAM WALTER CRUTCHFIELD 


(The death of W. W 


. Crutchfield, Secretary at Oklahoma Agricultural and 


Mechanical ( ollege, Stillwater, on July 10, 1921, came as a shock to a host 
of friends throughout the country.) 


\ JiLLIAM WALTER CRUTCHFIELD was 

born at Franklin, Tenn., on October 
23, 1874. He was the son of a farmer, 
and in his early years built into his char- 
acter those rugged elements which made 
him a real leader of men. During his 
early days in the public schools of his 
native town, he proved himself studious 
and earnest, though his opportunities were 
decidedly limited. When a mature man, 
at the age of twenty-seven, he entered 
Branham and Hughes Preparatory School 
at Springhill, Tenn. Here he immediately 
became a leader in the moral and religious 
life of the institution, and although work- 
ing his way through school, he always 
found time to give the most careful atten- 














WILLIAM WALTER CRUTCHFIELD 


tion to every detail of the moral and re 
ligious life of the boy s. 

In 1902 he went to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. He was a member of Phi Kappa 
Sigma, was very active in the literary so- 
cieties, supported every phase of athletics 
and social activities on the campus. His 
largest activities at Vanderbilt were in 
connection with the Young Men's Christian 
\ssociation. First he was chairman of the 
various committees, then secretary of the 
\ssociation; in his junior year was treas- 
urer of the Association, in which position 
he showed splendid ability in keeping rec- 
ords and securing necessary funds. In his 
senior year he was president of the As- 
sociation. Many a Vanderbilt man owes 
his interest in religious life to the untiring 
efforts of William W. Crutchfield. 

On graduation he was called to become 
the first general secretary of the Associa 
tion at the University of Texas. His 
rugged character, together with his in- 
tense religious faith, fitted him peculiarly 
to enter this difficult field. In raising 
funds for this first general secretary of 
the University of Texas, the writer met 
considerable opposition from certain of 
the more or less skeptical students. How- 
ever, the movement was a success and 
Crutchfield went there on the first of Sep 
tember, 1907. Eight months later it was 
my privilege to visit the University of 
Texas for a series of evangelistic addres- 
ses. After the first meeting a law student 


was brought to my room. He was one 
of those who had opposed the securing 
of a secretary the year before. His open 
ing remark was: “I suppose you have 
heard I am a skeptic.” I replied that | 
had heard such a report, but was eager to 
have him speak for himself. “Well,” said 
he, “I have been a skeptic but am no 
longer one.” This was his story: Having 
opposed a secretary coming to the Uni 
versity, he had watched Crutchfield very 
closely, hoping to find something to be 
ridiculed and criticized, but instead he 
had found such a wonderful life that his 
testimony to me on that morning was: “I 
have deliberately come to the conclusion 
that Crutchfield has something in his life 
that many of the others of us do not have, 
and I cannot explain his life except on 
the basis that there is a real Godyand that 
Crutchfield knows that God.” 

It was this integrity of character and 
quiet persistence in his personal life that 
made Crutchfield such a wonderful power 
in the University of Texas. 

After serving at Texas for two years 
he was called by the International Com 
mittee to become secretary at Colombo, 
Ceylon, where he served seven years. 
During this period he was married. During 
his service in Colombo he contracted tub 
erculosis and was invalided 
After a year in the 
mountains in an effort to regain his health 
he was made International Student Secr« 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation for the newly created supervisory 
field in the Southwest. Traveling life 
proving too strenuous, he retired to a local 
position and at the time of his death was 
serving as general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at Stillwater, Okla 

One who has seen something of his 
work at Stillwater tells of the solid foun 
dations built through quiet, persistent, 
friendly work with students and faculty. 
Fletcher Brockman, who last winter led 
an evangelistic’ campaign at Stillwater, 
found that for weeks beforehand careful 
preparation had been made through per 
sonal work and prayer groups. Himself, 
like his Master, he could not save. His 
last trip to an intercollegiate conference 
was the Officers’ Training Conference of 
Missouri, in April. He gave a series of 
devotional addresses and men there will 
never forget how through the deepen 
ing experiences of failing health in Cey 
lon and frustrated ambition to give his 
whole life in service there, he had learned 
new meanings in 


therefore 
back to this country. 


Paul’s great words: 
“Casting down imaginations and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into cap 
tivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” 

All who knew W. W. Crutchfield be 
lieved absolutely in his intensity of re 
ligious conviction, in his personal hold on 
religious experience. He now leaves be 
hind him a great host of young men who, 
through his efforts, have come to be true 
followers of Tesus Christ. 

W. D. WEATHERFORD. 








TODAY IN RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES 


Secretary to the Executive Committee, 


| ETTERS and reports begin to reach us 
4 again from Russia, and we are abl 
to form an idea of student conditions. As 
we have always anticipated, the withdraw 
ing of the veil which has hidden Russian 
conditions reveals a destitution far sur 
passing anything we have seen elsewhere 

l There are many new universities in 
Russia, but the numbers of students in the 
different institutions is greatly reduced, 
for instance, 2,300 women students in the 


Women’s University in Petro 
erad instead of 6,000 
2 The work of the univer 


sities is crippled by famine con 


ditions and everywhere there is 
absence of everything nec 
sary for university life. There 


is no heat even in the depths of 
no light, no water, and 
All the 


from 


winter, 
therefore no sanitation 
universities are suffering 
lack of many 
have died or left the country) 
and lack of scientific equipment 
and books. The students are 
without the most elementary 
necessities of student life—ink, 


profe ssors (so 


pencils, paper, logarithm tables 
compasses. They write on old 
pieces of wrapping paper 

3. Every student is in need; 


ery student is doing manual 
vork besides studying. Cloth 
ing conditions are very bad; 
is particularly 
students go bare 
and sometimes 


there a scarcity 


ot hoots : 
foot in summer, 
in winter 

\s for food, 
of students, those in medicme, 


certam classes 


engineering and agriculture, re 


ceive a ration from the gov 
ernment, which, owing to the 
esperate shortage of doctors, 


agriculturists, engineers, ete 
wishes men and women to take 
up these subjects. But the ra 
tion of even these students ts 
pound of 


day, and four 


only one bread pet 
pounds of meat 
or fish per month, and food is 


so scarce that students never re 


By RUTH ROUSE 


ire circles also in Rostov, Simferopol, 
Tashkend, Troitsk, Voronesh, Riasian, 
Bogorodek, Ivaneva-Wosnesensk, and Pod- 
olsk, and in these cities are many more 
Bible study groups. Troublous times have 
brought our members closer and 
together. 

The whole of the large work now car- 
ried on is done by the active members. 
The Movement has no funds except the 
incomes of its members, and can therefore 


closer 
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World's Student Christian Federation 


Active members are those who are reg- 
ular attendants at Bible circles, have come 
to conscious faith in Christ as their per 
sonzl Savior, and wish to take an active 
part in the work of the Movement be 
cause they agree with its fundamental 
principles. After a time of careful test 
ing of their sincerity and devotion to the 
cause of Christ, members are received by 
oral confession of their faith, or by sign 
ing the basis, “I believe in Christ and God, 
the Savior of the world and 
my Savior, on the basis of the 
Gospel. I have confessed m 
sins, I surrender myself to Him, 
and I know that He has re 
ceived me.’ 

Che last 
Russian Movement of which we 
had any report was that held 
in 1916 in Samara. In 1919 the 
called confer 
ence to Moscow, but owing to 
the difficulties of 


conference of the 


Moscow circle 


communica 


tion, only the small centers 
round Moscow could attend 
It was, however, a_ spiritual 


force, and similar local confer 
ences were held in Kiev and 
Samara. In October, 1920, 
howev« r, it was possible to hold 
a united 
cow, to develop a policy for the 
whole Movement and elect a 
Central Committee. This con 
made 
great advance during the year, 
and a leaders’ 
just been held in 
\ugust, 1921, 
missions reported on important 
aspects of the Movement. 


conterence in Mos- 


ference has possible a 
conference has 
Mosc Ww, 


at which five com 


The annual Report ends as 
follows: 

In general 
work is 


every step ol our 
made in the face of 
the greatest obstacles Never 
theless the efforts of the Stu- 
dent Christian Federation are 
not in vain; many students hav: 
changed at the root their rela- 
tion to Christ: many have be 
gun a new life with Him, and 


ceive the amount to which they - = "J oa — — for the 
wot wor of Christ The present 
are entitled, REPRODUCTION OF ONE PAGE OF AN ILLUMINED MES time has fortified the former 


SAGE OF 
GRATITUDE OF 


the Russian Student Move 
ment, however, there 1s 
Light, Heat, and the 
Water of Life. Our 


student society which 


Bread and 
\lovement seems to 
have heen the only 


‘did not disintegrzte during the last few 


years. On the contrary, it is far more 
videly spread than before the war. The 
principal centers where it functions are 
Moscow, Samara, Odessa, Kiev, and Pet 


rograd. In these five cities there are about 
400 active members of the Movement, and 
more than 1,000 students in Bible circles 
During the year 1920-1921, 180 meetings 
with an attendance of 16,000 
people, at which addresses were given on 
the fundamentals of Christianity There 


were held, 


RELIEF FUND OF LAST YEAR 


employ no secretaries and have no rooms 
of its own. The leaders, who are all earn 
ing their own living as well as stu-lying, 
make heavy sacrifices of time from their 
studies: their missionary spirit is such 
that inevitably the message has been car 
ried beyond the students, and circles have 
formed among teachers, 
and schoolgirls, and other lay friends in 
the towns to which the students return. 
One great problem of the Movement is 
to train up younger leaders in large num- 
bers to lift the crushing burden which 
now rests on the shoulders of a few. 


been schoolboys 


EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP, EXPRESSING THE 
THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LATVIA FOR THE HELP GIVEN THEM THROUGH THE 


workers and given a whole row 
of new Before us there 
is an extensive harvest. There 
is always heard the same eall, 
“Come and help us.” 

The Russian Student Christian Movement 
is conscious of the immense responsibility 
which God has laid on it, and if God will 
help it, it will not stop at any obstacle in 
fulfilling the will of God regarding the Rus- 
sian students and people. Thank God for all 


ones. 


4 
of the Rus 
fact that, despite the 


The measure of the vitality 
sian Movement is the 
intense physical misery existing in every 
walk of Russian life today, members of 
the Movement who have left Russia for 
more fortunate countries are miserable 
and homesick to get back to their spiritual 
family. 
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HOW DEVELOP A STUDENT CABINET? 


—* Association, depending as 
. it does on volunteer leadership, is at 
a disadvantage every year, because the 
majority of men who knew the work best 
have graduated the past June, and Sep- 
tember finds a woeful lack of experience 
and organization facing the new’ work. 
This disadvantage is modified in a col- 
lege with an employed secretary only in 
so far as the secretary is a wise and effec 
tive coach of students 

The first step toward preparing for the 
Christian work of the year is the reali 
zation on the part of the student leaders 
that the Christian work is the most im- 
portant volunteer activity of the campus. 
\s an officer of the Student Association 
for the coming year I should have the 
firm conviction that it is more necessary 
that our Christian program get started 
and do its work than it is for the opening 
hops to be a success, or yes, even than it 
is for the college football team to get in 
its pre-season training. It is not enough 
that the president of the Association 
should appreciate the task; his entire force 
must appreciate it. He can expect no one 
to share responsibility for the work who 
does not see the aim and purpose of that 
work. This means frequent cabinet meet 
ings right at the beginning of the college 
year, when we all make the excuse that 
our time is so taken up that it is impos 
sible to get in another meeting. One 
meeting in two may be adequate after the 
work is well under way and every man 
familiar with his job, but no Association 
can be complete and efficiently organized 
on less than a cabinet meeting each week 
during the first month of school. 

The program of these cabinet meetings 
varies, but one important feature is es- 
sential for every college, large or small, 
with or without a secretary. This fea- 
ture is fellowship—fellowship with one 
another, so that every man will understand 
the other members of the cabinet and will 
really feel an interest in seeing every part 
of the program a success; but, more im 
portant still, fellowship with our peerless 
leader, Jesus Christ. This is even more 
important at the beginning of college than 
at the end, because we cannot hope to 
make plans which will bring about His 
purpose on our campus without His aid, 
and it is not our duty to work ourselves 
to death on our own plans, and then ask 
His blessing on that which we did not 
ask Him help us make. 

The term fellowship has been much 
overworked. By it, I do not mean any set 
program of religious exercises at the 
beginning of the cabinet meetings, like 
Scripture reading and sentence prayers, 
but I mean time, and plenty of it, spent 
in prayer by each member of the group, 
and spoken aloud as he feels called upon 
to do so, and hymns and plenty of scrip- 
ture, and an earnest effort to apply Jesus’ 
mind to some of the foremost problems 
which the cabinet expects to deal with. 
Too many of our cabinet meetings are a 
routine of work, roll call, minutes, reports 
from committees with nothing to report, 
and sentence prayers where it is expected 


The men who constitute the 
Cabinet or the Friendship Council 
should, during a whole year of work 
and fellowship together, develop 
very greatly in their personal re- 
ligious life and in their ability in 
service. 

Just what should the Secretary 
do, or the President where there is 
no Secretary, or the Faculty officer 
where there may not be either, to 
help these men out into the depths 
of life? 


every man will pray when it comes his 
turn, whether he feels like it or not. That 
kind of a meeting leaves every member 
dry, and glad that there is not another 
one for at least awhile. I believe that 
real fellowship sends every man out with 
an overflow of living water, and after all 
it is our overflow that is important. 

Another important feature of the early 
fall cabinet meetings has to do with the 
above mentioned appreciation of the task 
of the Association on the campus. It 
is a waste of time and energy to go through 
the year, or even the fall, rushing here 
and there getting through each emer- 
gency as it arises, and, being, so to speak, 
m the defensive. At one of the early 
fall meetings there should be made a 
careful analysis of the task on the campus 
for the Christian Association. On every 
campus many things can be enumerated 
which are wrong, which ought not to 
exist, but it would be a dissipation of 
energy for the Association as such to in 
clude all of these as part of its program. 
The main objective should be centered up 
on, and all of the details of the program 
should be arranged so as to contribute 
toward the achievement of that central 
objective. This does not mean that the 
Association’s influence should not per 
meate every department of student life; 
it most certainly should, but this influence 
should be through individual members, 
and through their various campus re 
lationships; it should not be a part of its 
program as an organization. It is far 
better to plan a program which it can 
reasonably be expected to complete, than 
each fall to announce that it is trying to 
do away with everything that does not 
measure up to an ideal during that year. 

When the Association’s task has been 
sufficiently analyzed and determined, por 
tions of it should be delegated to individ 
uals as their responsibilty, and then the 
work begins. Too often here the work 
ends, because the man to whom the re- 
sponsibility is handed says to himself that 
he knows nothing of the job, and he 
guesses that ifthe rest of the work goes, 
the program will be big enough without 
his share. 

This is the president’s responsibility. 
He must give himself to the task of fa 


miliarizing his chairmen with their de 
partments. Personal conferences must be 
arrdnged between himself and these chair 
men, or between them and some faculty 
adviser or graduate student, or any. other 
who may have had close contact with the 
work for one or more years previous. It 
is best for these chairmen to have confer 
ences arranged so that each chairman will 
have his whole committee present, for the 
chairmen must realize that just as_ the 
president will not get him to work if he 
does not appreciate his job, so he will not 
get his committee to work if they do not 
appreciate the job. The chairman must 
then divide the responsibility of his de 
partment among his committeemen, for 
it is suicide to arouse men’s interest in the 
work, and then give them no responsi- 
bility. This plan does more than insure 
successful work for the current year; it 
insures a running start for the following 
year, for every committeeman is a_ po- 
tential chairman with a real and valuable 
experience as a background for his own 
labors. It is surprising how many stu 
dent Christian leaders feel that if they just 
get through this vear without “busting 
up” their obligation is discharged. Each 
successive year is increasingly important 
in the development of spiritual life on any 
college campus, for we all know that it 
is easier to destroy than to construct. 

To sum up the suggestions made above, 
I would enumerate them as follows: 

(1) Realizing the importance of organ 
ized Christian work on the cam 
pus. 

(2) Fellowship of Christian leaders with 
each other and with Jesus Christ 

(3) The analysis of the job, and distri 
bution of responsibility. 

(4) Training of chairmen and commit 
tees by conferences with those of 
previous experience. 

Let us realize that anything that is really 
worth while for us to do will require our 
time, our energy, and our serious thought. 
Ged is ready to work wonders in colleges, 
but He will only do it through us. Shall 
we not as student Christian leaders re 
solve with grim determination, rather than 
hurrahs, that 1921-22 will mean more for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Christ in our colleges than any previous 
year has meant? God is ready and wait- 
ing—it is up to us. 

E. B. SHuttz. 


Washington and Lee University. 


“VERY man who is responsible for 
training a_ student 
should have a plan. 


cabinet has or 
Ours is to forget all 
about this training idea and our precon- 
ceived notions concerning a program. Let 
us just be “buddies”—you and me together, 
and you and me with every other member 
of the cabinet. The men in this cabinet 
have been chosen because they are “reg 
ular guys” with a capacity for work and 
for making friends. Now let us look the 
job over and tackle it by realizing that we 
are each a real friend of the other, and 
together friends of Christ. This is our 
plan, but how does it work? 








In the personal lives of the fellows it 
a midnight talk about the 


i Mla 

gs in life that count for most. Every 
ollege man faces these or similar prob 

Wi doc not prayer mean mors 
iN { rist more real? W here put 
life ts uunt for the most Chest 
talked over with a sincerit that 
surprise many of the critics of col 

ege met jut many times the conversa 
rs on football, track, “the girls,” 
nd similar interesting topics. It all brings 


closer together and we go home 


1 


ifter midnight more ready and eager 
ever to do something worth while 


s impossible for a single individual to 
er the entire campus, so let's cultivate 
nall group and plow deep with them 
well this part of our job, these 


vill take care of the rest of the 


wwii roup ets together im _ the 

} fing it 1s your turn to con- 

ct the opening; you read the passage 
which has helped you most 
during the past weeks, then you tell ex 
actly why in a way that ts possible only 


ere there exists a deep feeling of 
friendship. Then follows a prayer, then 
the report from each man—not a formal 
ne but merely a statement of facts. The 
meeting, closing with a season of prayer 
in which every man takes part, breaks up 
well within the hour which has been set 
side for it The man who has fallen 
down on the job because he went to a 


dance when he should have been doing the 


sk assigned to him, generally hangs 


iround after the meeting and confesses 


mistake, not because he has been 


awled out”, but just because we are all 
lose friends and cannot help be ashamed 


has failed to do his part. Now 


1 


when he 
ind then a man may need a severe talking 
to, but very seldom 
this group really have an influence 
They are all real men 
vho have a friendship for Christ and a 


friendship for each other and a group like 
ot help have a tremendous influ 
Our evening talks 
ways hit upon how we can 
‘Red” and how we can 
influence that is pulling him 
wn \ group like this has remade col- 


nce upon any college 
together al 
influence “Joe” or 
remove th 
leges where preachers and evangelists 
ve failed, and there are a great many of 
who believe that this 1s the most real 
to exert a lasting influence on any 
» of peopl 

cabinet Don't do it Let 
friend of 


Train the 
strive to be a sincere 
Such 


thy \laster 


friendships will pro 
results more lasting than any mere 


nization, because it is friendship and 


vhich will remake this old world 
HERMANN LuM 
Pyctilé first item in the fall program is 
l the fall retreat \ day or two befor 
college opens the members of the cabinet 
th t secreatry, go to a log cabin up in 


e mountains and stay overnight to con 


T on tive puri 


purpose of the Christian or 


nization on the campus, the various 
problems to be faced on and off the cam 
pus, and the 


the yener, il purpose and the problems. 


relation of each committee 


‘| Christian Church is discussed its 


place in society and its program, and how 


the campus organization can cooperate 
with it in achieving its purposes. The 
Morning Watch is emphasized because of 


the vision and power it gives 


How can each man catch a vision of the 
possibilities that are ahead in his par 
ticular work? Through realizing a need 
and his relation to it, through personal 
conferences with the secretary, through 
attendance at student conferences, “and 
through the reading of helpful literature. 
Each cabinet member has a copy of “The 
Morning Watch” by Mott and of any 
special pamphlet dealing with his particu 
lar responsibility. Each man subscribes to 
the Strupentr Epirion of ASSOCIATION 


MEN. 


A cabinet member can really grow only 
by accepting a responsibility and carrying 
it through, so the attempt is made to make 
each man realize that his job is his own, 
and that the blame or credit will rest on 
his shoulders. The seeks to 
avoid acting as a crutch, though in some 


secretary 


cases it may be necessary for him to give 
considerable Some men, of 


course, will not meet a responsibility, but 


assistance 


many will “come through” in a surprising 
manner. An effort is made to give every 
man a job that is a real job, and to make 
him realize some of the far-reaching re- 
sults that may flow from his task well per- 
formed. Suggestions are frequently made 
to the men, but these must not impair the 
realization that, after all, they themselves 
are the final arbiters. 

Frequent contacts “off duty” between 
the secretary and the cabinet members 
prove helpful. These are made through 
invitations to the secretary's home, trips 
together to athletic contests or for hunting 
and camping, and so forth. 

A mid-term retreat is a valuable check- 
up on the successes and failures thus far 
achieved and helps to gain perspective in 
the midst of a season crammed with col 
lege activities. 

\ plan for cabinet meetings that seems 
helpful is to start with prayer, to follow 
with a brief discussion period led by the 
secretary or president or to have an in- 
spirational thought presented, then to 
hear the report and statement of plans 
from each committee with an opportunity 
for criticisms or suggestions from the 
other members of the cabinet. In closing 
there is time given to any one who has a 
helpful thought to express or who desires 
to report on a recent magazine article or 
book. 

Gerorce L. Coins. 
Colorado School of Mines 


News and Views 


\ reunion banquet was held early in 
September at the University of California 
for men who previous- 
ly had been connected 
with the 
through 


boy s’ 


Utilizing 


Vew Men 


Association 
Hi-Y Clubs 
camps, or. city 
Many men who had been 
unfamiliar with the college 


’ 


\ssociations, 


\ssociation 
program were thus introduced to it. Simi- 


lar reunions are also being held in othe 
California colleges 

members of Hi-Y Clubs 
should, we believe, be welcomed on every 
campus and especially should they be wel 
comed to the Inner Circle of the Chris 
tian .\ssociation, 


In this way 


Their experience in the 
Hi-Y Club has- qualified them for grasp 
ing immediately the genius of the Student 
Association and they should at once be 
given the opportunity of taking some a 
tivity in the program of the 
among their fellow classmen. 


\ssociation 


We hope that this report from Califor 
nia is not an exception but rather one in 
Student 
\ssociations in offering these capable men 


stance only of the alertness of 


the opportunities of service which will in 
sure their continued growth in Christian 
character and service. 


The most influential senior organizations 
at Williams have taken a stand on the 
problem of drinking. 
Both the senior honor 
ary society and the Stu 
dent Council have un 
animously passed a 
resolution to refrain, individually and col 
lectively, from drinking wherever the nam« 
of the college may be involved, and to 
work for the adoption of a similar courses 
throughout the college. The resolution 
will shortly be considered by the musical 
clubs, Cap and Bells, the Dramatic Society, 
and other organizations. A committe 
which will be composed of the pre sident of 
each fraternity and of the Commons Club 
will also endeavor to bring home to every 
man on the campus the spirit of this reso 
lution. 


Against 
“Booze” 


There seems room for no little vague 
ness in the phrase “where the name of the 
college is involved,” but our hope is that 
this is a movement with reality and honor 
underlying it. Certain student bodies have 
made it harder rather than easier to en 
force the law 


We have observed a steady growth in 
appreciation on the part of student Asso 
ciations of the oppor 
Working with tunity presented by the 
the Foreign large number of for 
Students eign students in Amer 
ican universities. The 
Association has tried to serve these stu 
dents by introducing them to the best in 
American home life and in national life 
In many instances foreign students ar: 
brought into contact with the business men 
of a community through Rotary and other 
clubs. 


\ splendid example of vital work comes 
from the University of Chicago. Last 
year they invited all Chinese Christian 
students to meet for a frank discussion of 
the opportunities for deepening the faith 
of those who come to America as Chris 
tians and also for presenting Christianity 
to non-Christian Chinese students. \ 
group was formed which met weekly for 
the study of Weatherford’s “The Chris 
tian Life a Normal Experience.” This 
proved a great help to a better understand 
ing of Christianity. 

We would like to see similar work on 
every campus where there is a group of 
such foreign students. 








EDITORIALS 


The Single Mind and the 
Thronging Tasks 
STUDENT Association is a busy in 
stitution. Its aim is so high and so 
wide that it necessarily comprehends many 


interests of superlative importance. Its 


aim is as high as the mind of Christ and 


as wide as the needs of the last man in 
the last nation of the earth. 

\n Association othcer is bound to be a 
busy man. In a movement of such signif 
icance, in an hour of such need for 
leadership, even the most insignificant 
committee of any Association has a task 
which bears upon momentous 
What shall we say of one who, like a sec 
retary or a president, stands at a point 
of direction and inspiration of other work 
ers? The past few years have brought 
many new demands on the time, strength, 
and spiritual power of these men. Every 
one has more to do than he can do. In 
such a case the only alternative to futile 


issues. 


busy-ness is such a careful organization 
of his time that he does the centrally im 
portant things. It is strange how in thus 
doing, many other things on the periphery 
of life get done, too. 

How, you ask, is this possible? We do 
not overlook the number and importance 
of the demands. We are urged to Friend- 
ship Funds, missionary giving, Near East 
Relief, Student Volunteer plans, Thrift, 
Industrial Service Movement, Social Hy- 
Friendly Relations 
Is there any one of 
these, and others, that we are not eager 


to help? 


giene, Recruiting, 


Committee, etc., etc 


But can we do these things and 
carry on other phases of the “regular pro- 
gram” also? The difficulty is a real and 
trying one. 

Facing this situation, not long ago the 
staff of the International Committee came 
to a clear decision in their own minds. As 
suming that a group of men in a college 
are united in personal devotion to the 
Lord Jesus and all that this involves for 
character and a whole life of service, they 
agreed that for every Association, be it 
large or small, there is a central and es 
sential program. Without this program, 
they said, with the corporate vitality which 
it guarantees, none of the other programs 
which deal with extension are even pos 
sible. This essential program is a test of 
life; without it a student Association is 





not really a student Association. This ir 
reducible program of service 1s: 

1 At least a few men following the Morning 
Watch We may have a Bible group or many 
tible groups—that might be the maximum pri 
gram In every real Association at least a few 
will follow the Morning Watch; that is, take 
time for personal Bible study and prayer in th 
noTnitipn 

; it ist a few doing personal work We 
should expect groups to be organized for personal 
evangelis ind quite possibly some time during 
tire ear an ¢ ngelistic campaign; but these are 
temporary and fruitless unless a few men at the 


centc: are definitely committed to talk with indi 
vidual men about Christ “through the processes 
f friendship.”’ 


; 1 group meeting each week for prayer 
Experience proves that such groups are the 
kindling power for personal work, meetings, and 
evervthinge else that is done. 


That such a proposal is timely and wel 
come at this particular hour of our Move 


ment life may be realized from reading 


these recent words from cone of the ablest 


secretaries im our universities 


As I realize the multitude of things which must 
be done at the opening of school, and become 
perplexed as to the relative importance of various 
tasks, I can realize how much at a loss the in 
experienced student president feels as he faces 
his new job in a college with no employed secre 
tary. . . I have just read again a letter ° 
concerning an “irreducible minimum” of a Stu 
dent Association progran \s | reread this let 
er I seemed to gain a certain poise that I did 
not have before, and my poor head, which had 
been trying to think through the details of a 


dozen different committees and their jobs, be 


came clear and correspondingly grateful. Of 
course we local secretaries must immediate:y take 
up the mass of details, but if I were a student 
president with no employed officer I believe | 
should like to get the suggestion which you made 
in that letter, and put those three fundamental 
elements of the program into operation before 
trying to do the rest 


To End War 


N° year since the signing of the Ver- 
4 sailles Treaty has had in it so many 
possibilities for either infinitely greater 
world disaster or for great forward steps 
toward world peace as has the college year 
upon which we have just entered. The 
Limitation of Armaments and Pacific 
Problems Conference, the decision of the 
League of Nations on the Upper Silesia 
question, the conference to settle the age- 
long feud between Ireland and the British 
Empire, the collapse of the Russian Em- 
pire, the Shantung negotiations between 
China and Japan, the great world-wide 
ministry of relief and good-will to 20,000,- 
000 Russians who are on the verge of 
death because of famine, and our own 
world-wide comradeship of students for 
bringing relief and friendship to the suf- 
fering thousands of fellow students in 
Central Europe and Russia—these are only 
a few of the headlines of possibly the 
greatest struggle that humanity has made 
to find a real basis for world-wide brother- 
hood. 

In such a time as this it warms the 
hearts and fires the imaginations of earn- 
est folks to witness the movements, al- 
ready taking place among the students of 
the world, for marshaling the moral re- 
sources of the student life of the world 
for the bringing about as a first step to- 
ward world peace drastic limitation of 
world armaments. September 21 a dele- 
gation of about forty American students 
and leaders of student opinion returned 
from Europe, where they had been spend- 
ing the summer studying social and indus- 
trial conditions and the problem of fur- 
nishing relief to the desperately needy 
students of Central Europe and Russia. 
They joined with an equal number of 
other American men and women student 
leaders in a series of meetings which oc 
cupied most of two days. Out of these 
meetings came not only the plans for our 
Student Friendship Fund but also the 
uniting of the men and women’s Student 
Christian Association movement in a great 
undertaking on behalf of real Christian in- 
ternationalism, of which the Friendship 
Fund and a crusade for disarmament were 
to be important parts. 

Affirming the need “for a united student 
effort speaking with one voice and one 
message,” they put their disarmament chal 


lenge in these words: “We urge Student 
Christian 
growing 


\ssociations to forward the 
mterest in disarmament occa 
sioned by th 


Limitation of Armaments 


Conference, through immediate educa 
tional efforts on war, disarmament and re 
lated subjects—culminating in a memorial 
to our government from the students of 
America,” urging drastic limitation of ar- 
maments By use of local campus 


armament 


cis 
conterences, rorums, 
sions and especially by observance of 
November 11 as a day of prayer for 


discus 


peace, 
this matter should be made a part of the 
soul of the student world.” 


PENN State Student Christian Asso 
- ciation leader was in this meeting 
He went back to his college and shared 
with a council of fifty students some of 
these convictions. Within a few days 
these students had not only raised $2,500 
for the Friendship Fund (in addition to 
$4,000 just raised for foreign missions), 
but also on their own initiative were wiring 
to leading colleges over the country a pro- 
posal that all the colleges unite in holding 
disarmament meetings, preparing disar 
mament memorials, and in a “march on 
Washington” for the presentation of me 
morials and a great national student dis 
armament conference December 2-3. At 
the same time a similar spontaneous move- 
ment was developing at Princeton with the 
hearty approval of President Hibben, cul- 
minating in a proposal almost identical 
with that of the Penn State movement for 
a disarmament conference at Princeton 
October 26. Reports are coming daily of 
similar movements in colleges in other sec- 
tions of the country, making clear the de- 
termination of American students to make 
their influence felt alongside that of the 
students of European nations on this dis- 
armament issue. 

Just a few weeks prior to these move 
ments groups of students representing thx 
Student Christian Movements of ten Eur- 
opean nations came together in Holland 
frankly and fearlessly to discuss together 
as representatives of enemy and allied na- 
tions the meaning of their Christian faith 
in the light of the present tragic world 
wide rivalry in armaments, hatred, sus 
picion and unrest. 


tf is doubtful if on any great moral 
issue since slavery there has been evi- 
dence of such a rapid and spontaneous 
marshaling of moral convictions of stu 
dents as seems to be taking place right 
now in the American colleges. Doubtless 
there will be those who feel that this is 
a matter with which students should not 
concern themselves. Some may even be 
intimidated by the word “propaganda.” It 
is well to recall that in the colleges of the 
world are tens of thousands of students 
who, as officers in the late war, learned 
the futility of war as a means for settling 
international difficulties. The overwhelm 
ing part played by scientific skill in suc 
cessful warfare today makes it clear that 
the colleges have a vreat stake in this 
disarmament issue. Shall we longer toler 
ate a condition that prostitutes all the finer 
processes of education for the purpose of 
destruction of those human values which 
it is the purpose of education to develop? 








Some of the world’s greatest moral ad 
inces have come as a result of the in- 
itiative of undergraduate students Wit 


tiess the great student movement in China 
which did more to rid Chinese 
life of graft and to unite the nation than 


last year, 


anything that has happened since China 
started on its course as a Republic. The 
great world-wide foreign missionary 


movement, the Intercollegiate Young 
\len’s Christian Association movement, the 
Student Volunteer \Movement—these were 
ill born in the hearts of small groups of 
students It is generally recognized that 
students played no small part in the cam 
paign for ridding our national life of the 
curse of the open saloon, The response 
of students in the spring of 1917 to the 
call for a crusade in which the “world 
was to be made safe for democracy,” “a 
new world order built up based on justice 
and right,” and “an end made of war,” 
gave the world a revelation of the tre 
mendous latent moral and spiritual re 
sources m the college world such as it 
should never torget 


Where could we possibly hope to find 
such a moral equivalent for war as this 
great world-wide enterprise and comrade 
ship with fellow students in forty nations 
to end the war? “If we do not destroy 
var, war will destroy us,” says Lord 
Bryce 


Student's Note Book 


Sherwood Eddy 
college visits with three weeks in the 
Middle West Following that and until 
Thanksgiving he will be in the Middle At 
lantic area. His visits this summer in En 
gland and on the Continent have made him 
even more deeply concerned to help find a 
Christian solution of the industrial prob 
lems ot the day 


began his series of 


Fletcher Brockman has left for China. 
He will give much of the year to helping 
the Chinese workers in their preparations 
for the great conference in May of all of 
the Chinese churches and for the meet- 
ings of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. He feels that in view of the 
so-called Movement among 
the Chinese student class that the Federa- 
tion gathering is of momentous signifi 


Renaissance 


cance 


Wilbert Smith, who was Executive Sec- 
retary of the Des Moines Convention and 
is now with the Association at Cairo, was 
in New York a few weeks in September 
for the purpose of meeting his family, who 
have returned to Egypt with him. 


Charles D. Hurrey has sailed for Eu- 
rope. After locating his family in Switzer- 
land and making short visits in Spain and 
Italy he will start in December for several 
months of work with the student move 
ments in India and China. We shall fol 
low him with upholding prayer on his 
important mission 


Two former student secretaries, now In- 
ternational secretaries, have sailed: E. C 
lenkins of the Foreign Department leaves 
for India and Neil McMillan, Jr., of the 
Building Bureau for the Far East 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY: ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND POSSIBILITIES and other BOOKS 


NO WAR WITH ENGLAND. Pub- 
lished by The Nation. 

The fact that a journal of the standing 
of The Nation should consider it advis- 
able to print a series of ten articles under 
this heading is even more signiticant than 
the material itself. In these articles an 
effort is made to face some of the causes 
of friction, present and potential, which do 
so much to engender suspicion and mis 
trust Glib phrases concerning Anglo 
American friendship delivered at Pilgrim 
dinners and in ambassadorial orations must 
not blind our eyes to the tendencies in our 
economic and political life which far more 
than words determine the trend of national 
and international action—the menace of 
naval competition; the problems of trade 
rivalry, especially in oil, and the whole 
mesh of international dealings which have 
an economic basis. 

Student readers may regard this ma 
terial as pessimistic, but recent years have 
taught us that we must look at whole facts 
rather than sentimental phrases. We must 
face the whole international problem and 
make the endeavor which so far really 
never has been made of bringing the mind 
of Christ to bear upon it. 

There seems no question that the Stu- 
dent Movements in Great Britain and in 
the United States have within themselves 
great possibilities for the promotion of 
that spirit of sympathy, understanding, 
and fellowship on which alone public poli- 
cies of good will can be founded. It is 
because we thoroughly believe this that we 
commend this pamphlet to our readers. 

D. R. Porter. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY: ITS PRIN- 

CIPLES AND POSSIBILITIES. By 

The Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook. 

lo be uninformed on the question of 
church unity these days is to be behind 
the times. It is the religious question of 
the age. For its inspiration the book de- 
pends on the searching honesty of its 
authors and their thorough survey of the 
whole field. To careful analysis of con- 
temporary thought it adds a brief history 
of the cause of unity and the principles 
upon which alone any stable structure can 
be built. 

Suggestive is the idea that the capacity 
of any Church to espouse unity’s cause 
depends on the extent to which it con- 
siders itself a corporate whole, and on the 
unity already achieved within its own 
ranks. The irresistible parallel in politi- 
cal life makes this statement all the 
stronger, where we have seen that minds 
too insular to be national are unable even 
to grasp the significance of international 
problems or the country’s duty toward 
them 

Church unity has now got beyond the 
realm of speculation into the realm of 
duty. The distrust with which many re- 
gard it is due either to misunderstanding 
or to ignorance of its trend. That trend, 
entirely in keeping with the spirit of the 
times, is toward more intelligent coor- 
dinated leadership and cooperative service. 
No weaker force than a united Church 


can fulfill the Church's whole task. No 
less serried a phalanx can even interpret 
to the world what the Church is trying 
to do. 

\ religious leader and statesman 
cently gave this advice to one who asked 
for a guiding policy “Go ahead as 1 
church unity existed and one day you will 
wake up to find that it is here.” Practice 
in other words, is the best guide in so 
thoroughly theorized a field. In recount 
ing carefully the numerous efforts toward 
unity—local, federal, world-wide—the 
practical value of the book lies. Its con 
clusions, therefore, most modestly drawn, 
may command our best attention. Those 
who made them have lived in the presence 
of their great subject. 

The principles on which reunion will 
build must be positive. They must be 
liberty-giving, conserving the truth for 
which each of the uniting groups has 
contended. “Union is to be obtained by 
addition, not by subtraction; by compre 
hension. not by surrender.” “Only a 
world Church can embody a world re 
ligion.” Finally, though our time is so 
pervaded with the desire for church unity 
that its progress has become “irresistible,” 
it cannot he ushered in unless we are will 
ing to pay the price in thought, courage, 
and sacrifice. “Every good is costly. Th 
redemption of the world cost the life of 
the Redeemer.” 

PEABODY 


WANTED—A CONGREGATION. 
By Lloyd C. Douglas. The Chris- 
tian Century Press. 

Mr. Douglas, who is pastor of a large 
church in Ann Arbor, Mich., gives, par 
tially disguised as a story, the record of a 
discouraged preacher who had small con 
gregations and very little of much im 
portance happening in his church. At a 
birthday “party” of two of his collegé 
classmates and one other friend, all of 
whom had reached the age of forty, he 
discovers why he has not had a large con 
gregation and makes resolves which when 
put into action crowd his church with 
people and “activities.” 

One who has followed Mr. Douglas’ con 
tributions to the Student Edition will ex 
pect this to be a highly interesting volume, 
shot through with keen insight and helpful 
suggestions. He will not be disappointed 

There is much food for thought not only 
for pastors but for any Christian worker 
in this: book. For one thing, the author 
makes quite clear that change of geo 
graphical position does not usually alter 
the central problems one must face. 

Several queries arise, after reading this 
volume. Is a large audience in and of 
itself, greatly to be desired? Why should 
a preacher ever let pass an opportunity, 
when courtesy permits him, to witness 
openly for Jesus Christ with the desire of 
winning a disciple for Him? Did Dr 
Blue, the central figure of the story, ever 
have anything approaching a sense of mis 
sion in his work? Read “Wanted—A Con 
gregation” and answer these and other 
questions that will press upon you. It will 
pay reading. GEORGE IRVING 


Matcotm E. 
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THE CHOOSING AND TRAINING OF 
DEPUTATION TEAMS 


5 ie choosing and the training of the 
personnel of deputation teams is a 
vital matter. If the right men are not 
chosen, the right preparation on the field 
will avail nothing. And many times, too, 
the right men have been chosen, but their 
training has been so inadequate that either 
they have made unnecesary mistakes or 
have not felt sure enough of themselves 
to drive ahead and accomplish anything. 
\ long course of training is not essential, 
but there are certain matters of prepara- 
tion which are absolutely indispensable. 

There is of course no single practice 
of choosing men wkich has been accepted 
and adopted. The important thing is that 
it should be somebody's job carefully to 
select and enlist the men of real Chris- 
tian character and leadership. It is quite 
often the case that some men who offer 
themselves are not of the right type and 
that some men who ought to go must be 
interviewed and persuaded 

Where there is a deputation committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. cabinet it is proper 
that the 
organization should rest there \n Asso- 
ciation president may well choose that 
committee with this task in view. The 
student commission on deputations at the 
Lake Geneva student conference of 1921 
was of the opinion that a special committee 
should be created for choosing the men 
\s special committees are usually of a 
temporary nature, however, it would seem 


responsibility for selection and 


best to have a committee which is in 
existence for the whole year, as deputa 
tion work is not a special stunt but should 
be promoted throughout the year. 

In some places a faculty member has 
been able to give helpful suggestions on 
the choosing of teams. The _ president 
of the Association, with the advice of the 
cabinet, has often taken the responsibility 
for getting the men. Selecting the leaders 
of the teams and having them get the 
other members is not an uncommon method 
of selection and can be trusted where these 
leaders are experienced and fully under- 
stand what is required In general, a 
maximum of student initiative should be 
the guiding principle 

Teams should be chosen in time for 
adequate training and in plenty of time 
for men to adjust their plans. Many stu- 
dents make their vacation plans several 
months in advance, and where teams are 
to go out for vacation periods the enlist- 
ment of men should not be too long de 
ferred. It should also be kept in mind 
that men of leadership and ability have 
“many irons in the fire” 


around a college 
and cannot be secured on short notice. 
The author has known colleges where 
several teams with a few extra men on 
each were organized at the beginning of 
the school year. Each team was informed 
that during the Christmas vacation at least 
five members of the team should plan to 
make a trip and that there would also be 
at least two week-end trips expected of 
them This gives the team a definite 


| By F. E. HANSEN 


program from which it may make its plans. 

The author has known teams ranging 
itt number all the way from two to twelve. 
The teams of more than six men have 
been used in “strike quick and fast” cam- 
paigns in large towns or small cities. For 
the most part, either faculty members or 
employed secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
have been included in the membership. A 
finer, more carefully worked out pro- 
gram is required for the larger teams. 
Five is the usual number on teams visit- 
ing small towns and rural communities. 
Teams of two or three strong men, how- 
ever, have been known to get fine results. 

So much depends on the personality and 
personal example of the men making up 
the teams that we cannot afford to take 
any but men of unquestioned Christian 
character. Even a minor questionable 
habit of one member may handicap an en- 
tire campaign. As a general rule, men 
who may be: Christian in spirit but are 
not members of the Church should not be 
taken. They may be good Christians, but 
they have not gone the whole way, and 
neither they themselves nor their com- 
rades could logically urge converts to join 
the Church—a step which should never be 
omitted. It cannot be said that men not 
active in college religious work should 
never be taken, for some men of this sort 
have made good and their experience with 
a team has often been the means of arous- 
ing them to active service. These men 
should, however, be thoroughly commit- 
ted to the program of work before they ZO. 


Hupson 
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SCRANTON 


THIS GROUP IS PART OF THE 68 MEN 


TEAM FROM IOWA STATE COLLEGE LAST YEAR. 


In order to state as definitely as 
possible some of the necessary character 
istics which are desirable, an attempt has 
here been made to classify them: 

(a) Men of unquestioned character and 
purpose, whose lives would be a good ex 
ample for boys to pattern after. 

(b) Men of unquestioned Christian life 
who have tasted of the salvation which 
they are trying to pass on to others. Men 
ot prayer, who depend not upon themselves 
but on the Holy Spirit to save men. 

(c) Men who are willing to do per- 
sonal work and to help make that the re- 
sult-getter of the campaign. If all men 
on the team could be experienced in per- 
sonal work, so much the better, but this 
is seldom possible. 

(d) Men who are determined to give 
the best service of which they are capable 
This includes willingness to remove all 
handicaps, a willingness to work hard and 
earnestly, and to keep physically fit. 

(e) Men who, to some degree at least, 
understand and sympathize with boy life. 

lf the following additional characteris 
tics may be found within the membership 
of the team, the personnel might be called 
ideal: pleasing personality; fair speaking 
ability; executive leadership in at least 
one of the men, who would logically be 
the leader of the team; platform ability 
in one or two members of the team; ath 
letic ability or record; men of leadership 


in oratory scholarship; music. <A song 
leader who can organize local talent is a 
most useful team member A quartet 


Bussey 


‘OCP S Puor ' WANE 


Coccon BF Cuinpen 


WHO WERE MEMBERS OF DEPUTATION 
THE TEAMS MADE 23 TRIPS TO 


2! DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES. ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN MEETINGS WERE HELD 

AND THERE WERE MORE THAN 60 RECORDED DECISIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. FOURTEEN STUDENTS FROM ty COUNTRIES WERE MEMBERS OF THE 
TEAMS 
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good additioi Lh i st 
cal and trumental solos Love ot 
t lit nd some experience in livi 
are also desirabl 
he first essential m the matter ot of 
vanizatio l a ik idet When he has been 
elected the question arises, What grouping 
Lt th ivailable material can be made to 
et the trongest possible combination 
s erienced deputation leaders pre 
er t rvanize 1% team so thoroughly 


\t Ohio Wesley 


1 has a jol 


Secretary Laughlin has de 

cloped gospel team work to a high degre 

etherency the team organization 18 as 

Ww acl man im charges { pet 

nal work: man in charge of boys’ work; 

gy leader t is sometimes preterabl 

to have also a man in charge of the recre 

ational program \s a general rule some 

rganization within the team, dependent 

ipon the personnel of the team and the 
specific program undertaken, is wis« 

The team should not be so highly speci 
alized, however, that any member fails to 
teel responsible tor the whole work of the 
team. Each man must also be willing to 
take his share of personal work, and his 
part in the public meetings, et It is not 
advisable to have on the team men who 


sing, direct recreation, etc., but do not give 


personal testimony. 

Deputation work does not engage men 
for so long a_ time that there need be 
any worry about too much training and 
too little practice. Most teams are under 


trained rather than overtrained. However, 


their training need not be made burden 
ome In some places the teams take an 
: “er 
eight weeks’ training course and then hold 
pecial meetings as they get nearer a cam 
2 } 
paign In other places, good work is ac 
complished by four or five meetings during 
the month before the teams make the trip 
Of one thing we must make sure, the 
training must not be made so exacting that 
the men will drop out of active participa 
tion in the religious work at the college 
Below are given some methods that 
have been used in training teams 


] Where 


older 


there members, 


students, 


faculty 
Association 


are 
or secretaries 


who actually know what deputation work 


means, a training class is desirable. Men 
who have not been members of college 
gospel teams can be helpful in teaching 


personal work and in preparing the talks 


to be given, but the technique must either 


be taught by those having personal experi 


ence or it must be learned by actual pra 
tice on the field 

2. State and district training confe1 
ences have earned a place in worthwhile 
methods of training men These have an 
advantage over anything which can be 
undertaken in a local college in that a 
more varied and experienced leadership 
can be furnished and inspiration secured 
Where such gatherings are held the 


leaders, at least, of teams should be present 

3. On 
meetings 
from the 
each team member, 
on these meetings the team must 


meetings—special 
for for study of 


field, for assignment of work to 


preliminary 
prayer, facts 
and for suggestion and 
counsel 


depend for its final instructions befor 
going to the field. It is much better for 
each team to hold its own preliminary 
meetings rather than meet with other 
teams 
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4. ‘| us ot 


teams for meetings 
around a colle ue or for short trips to 
earby towns is a fine training, especially 


tor public speaking. The author once 
eard Sherwood Eddy say in reference 
to personal work that “you can’t learn to 
wim on a piano stool.” One must plunge 
into the leading of men to Christ if one 
is to have any enthusiasm for it after 
reaching the field. The same may he said 
f games for recreation; they must be 
practised before they are tried out on the 


trip. Too often disaster has resulted from 


men tt to leed games which they did 


“book knowl 


Ing 
not know except through 
edu “ 

The question ts asked 


otten 


by the 


Priming 


= University of Pennsylvania again 
carried out the plan of a pre-terminal 
conference for freshmen which in former 
vears successful. 

\t the University Camp at Green Lane, 
ra. many 
modated 


has proven so 
freshmen as could be accom- 
were gathered for a four-day 
150 freshmen there 
were present ten upper classmen and the 
whole secretarial force. 


as 


conference Besides 


the fresh- 
man at this conference a fund of valuable 


An effort was made to giv« 


information which otherwise he would 
secure only after weeks or even months 
of school residence. He was brought face 
to face with the serious as well as the 
lighter concerns of student life. The 
customs and traditions that have grown 


up with the years and the ideals and var- 
ied activities of the college campus were 
described by men who had already made 
good in college \mong these were the 
President of the Class; President 
of the Christian Association; members of 
the editorial staff of “The Pennsylvania,” 
and others 

About half of each day was 
to recreation—baseball, hiking, 
and so forth 

The influence 
sort is far-reaching. 
past few 
at similar 
are 


Senior 


given over 
swimming, 


of this 
The men who in the 
been in attendance 
are the men who 
now among the leaders in the college 


of a conference 


years have 
conferences 


life. 
L. M. MIctcer. 
TNIVERSITY of men 
assembled in Austin a few days be- 

fore the opening of the university in order 
to complete arrangements for an autumn 
retreat to be held in the mountains about 
twelve miles west of the city. A large 
truck was engaged to transport tents, pro- 
visions, and other camp accessories. Sev- 
eral faculty members volunteered the use 
of their cars to carry the men to the camp- 
ing The road, noted for its scenic 
beauty, winds through the mountains, over- 
looking beautiful Lake Austin. 

Camp was struck on Bull Creek, within 
a stone’s throw of springs and swimming 
A competent cook served delight- 
ful meals and otherwise looked after the 
comfort of the men during the two days’ 
outing 

Each cabinet member and committee 
chairman submitted in open meeting his 
program and policies for the year. The 


Texas cabinet 


site 


px ols. 


women of a community why college girls 


are not included in the plan so that work 
may done with the girls and women 
Experience in this matter is very limited 


be 


It has been the conviction of men engaged 
this work that girls 
had its dangers as well as its advantages 
There 


in including . college 


is danger of the trip becoming a 


social one, There is no experience at 


hand to make any statement as to the pos 


sibility of sending out teams composed 
entirely of women to work for the wo 
men and girls of a community, but. th 


writer sees no reasons why results should 
not be obtained by such 


by the 


a plan as well a 


use of teams of men 


the Guns 


work of the various departments was thus 
coordinated and adjusted. 
has demonstrated that college 
sometimes 


experience 
\ssociations 
are organized, and 
one of the first undertakings of this group 
was the moulding of an organization spiri. 
and purpose in th Then fol 
lowed a discussion of the personal life of 
the cabinet man. 

Speakers such subjects as 
Reaching the Whole Campus in a Spirit 
of Helpfulndss and 
Work Evangelism; Application of 
Jesus’ Three Fundamental Habits; The 
Most Effective Means of Carrying Out 
Hollister Resolutions ; Purpose and Place 
of the Y. M. C. A. in College. 

The two days in the woods were well 
spent. Hereafter in all institu 
tions the autumn retreat will undoubtedly 
of the student 


too ke « sely 


in cabinet. 


discussed 
Service; Personal 
and 


Texas 
be a fixed policy associ 
ation 


Joun A 


ERHARD. 


5 hang cabinet of the University of Kan 
sas had a two-day retreat in a camp 
prior to the opening of school. The in 
spiring program included a talk by Chan 
cellor E. H. Lindley of the University on 
the purpose and place of the Y. M. C. A 


in the university. 
Practically every cabinet in Kansas col 
leges held a similar retreat. 
M. H. McKean 


“THE Wesleyan cabinet and secretarial 
staff arrived at a_ lakeside 

terrific storm The lightning 
struck a tree ten yards from the house and 


inn just 


as a burst 


dug up the ground in between. The elec- 
tric lights went out. The worst over, a 
few candles and a lantern in one of the 


spacious bedrooms gave light and our set 
up was We sought the help of the 
great Source of power and of life as we 


on. 


discussed each man’s special work, putting 
at his disposal the opinion of all the 
others. The result was a strong feeling of 
unity in the cabinet, each man realizing 
the bigness of his own particular task and 
of the whole task the Wesleyan 
Association. 


before 


\ plunge in the lake and several good 
meals were a few pleasant inci- 
dentals of the “retreat.” Wesleyan’s cabi- 
net believes the pre-terminal set-up an in- 


country 


dispensable part of the program 


HERMAN BERLEW. 
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The Student 
Friendship Fund 


HE Student Friendship 

paign began in October. It is hoped 
that it will the first of December. 
Universities, schools and colleges all over 
the United States are being asked to con- 
tribute, spurred on by the vision of 250,000 
courageous young men and women of 
Europe struggling for adequate training 
for career and service. 


Fund cam- 


cl se 


HE slogan is: “Is it nothing to you— 
if he fails?” 

That it means everything to the eco- 
nomic progress of Europe whether or not 
he succeeds is the belief of members of 
the advisory committee of the Student 
Friendship Fund, among whom are: Jane 
Addams, Edwin <A. Alderman, James 
Rowland Angell, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Henry Turner Bailey, David P. Barrows, 
Mary Leal Harkness Black, William L. 
Bryan, Marion LeRoy Burton, Valentine 
Chandor, Ada Comstock, John H. Finley, 
H. A. Garfield, J. E. Gregg, John Grier 
Hibben, Herbert C. Hoover, David Kin- 
ley, Mrs. Robert E. Speer, M. Carey 
Thomas, Robert E. Vinson, Ray L. Wil- 
bur, Lucy Madeira Wing and Woodrow 
Wilson. 


YAYS Herbert Hoover: “I am _ im- 

pressed with the fact that no greater 
service can be performed than that of 
keeping alive the institutions through 
which the real advancement and _ social 
recovery of Europe must arise.” 


OODROW WILSON writes: “It 

gives me pleasure to express my 
deep admiration for the loyal support and 
cooperation of the students and profes- 
sors in universities and colleges for the 
work in Central Europe which is being 
done through the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, and to say it seems to me, 
beyond the immediate and immense good 
that such efforts have done and will do, 
their moral is greater than their 
material value.” 


even 


HE first college to report results on 

the relief campaign is Albion College, 
Mich. First it was proposed that the 
students give $300 and the faculty $300. 
They responded heartily. A few hours lat- 
er a student gave an additional check for 
$25. A number of the faculty did the 
same. Then a group of men went to the 
President with a petition signed by more 
than forty men, asking that they be given 
an opportunity to contribute more. At last 
reports the fund had reached the one thou- 
sand dollar mark. 


N two days Penn State College pledged 

$2,000. This amount was in addition to 
$4,000 pledged at the same time for for- 
eign missions. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
Avenue, New York City, is 
following Committee of the 
partment: A. J. Elliott, 
Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, 
tourette, George Irving, E. B. 
David R. Porter. 
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Students of the World 


SEPTEMBER 7-12 representatives of 

twelve European nations assembled 
at Kasteel Hardenbroeck, Driebergen, Hol- 
land, for fellowship and united considera- 
tion of the relation of the principles of 
Christ to the social, industrial and inter- 
national situation. Thirty-five students 
were delegates to this conference. Six 
came from Great Britain, four from Ger- 
man, five from Austria, two from France 
and at least two from all the other 
European countries represented in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation with 
the exception of Russia and Norway. No 
movement was permitted to send more than 
one of its employed secretaries. This pro- 
vision made the meeting genuinely a stu- 
dent conference. At least one-third of 
the delegates were women students. 

For the first time since the war, stu- 
dents representing both allied and enemy 
countries tried to think through together 
some of the pressing implications of their 
common Christian faith. Such topics were 
considered as “What Is the Kingdom of 
God?”; “What Is Our idea and Ideal of 
the Student Movement?”; “What Is the 
Meaning of the World Federation Clause 
Committing the Movements to an Appli- 
cation of the Principles of Jesus to In- 
ternational Issues?” 

The report of this meeting shows in a 
remarkable way the power of Christ so 
to influence the minds of followers whose 
national traditions have been diametrically 
opposed as to make possible earnest and 
unbiased consideration of difficult prob- 
lems. 

Even the discussion of war guilt was 
one in which real Christian charity was 
shown in the statement of convictions by 
students who had been on opposite sides 
in the World War. One of the most en- 
couraging results of this meeting was the 
united conviction of the need for many 
more such conferences in which students 
would really try to find the Mind of Christ 
in relation to many difficult social, in- 
dustrial, and international problems, The 
entire conference came to the place where 
they saw that only through the fearless 
study and application of the principles of 
Christ was there any hope for bringing 
about a Christian world order. It is 
rather significant that this action on the 
part of European students should have 
come simultaneously with the determina- 
tion on the part of men and women stu- 
dents of the American colleges to under- 
take a great forward movement, having 
as its objective the extension of real 
Christian internationalism. 


HE Student Christian Association of 

South Africa has just issued a report 
covering a period of two years, July, 1919 
—June, 1921. Striking features are: (1) 
The development of the Provincial Execu- 
tives in the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State and in Cape Province in the direc- 
tion of undertaking greater financial and 
other responsibility. (2) An _ increased 
number of camps for school-boys and 
school-girls. The girls’ camps seem espe- 
cially successful. (3) The starting of a 
new magazine, Universitas, under the 
aegis of the Association. This magazine 


has the character of a review of subjects 
in which students are specially interested, 
as contrasted with Unitas, the official or- 
gan of the Association. (4) The remark- 
able financial work done by the South 
African Movement in response to the ap- 
peal for European Student Relief. They 
have raised $16,600. (5) The greater em- 
phasis laid on the work in native institu- 
tions. The Native Student Department 
has now three representatives on the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Federation. 


ME: S. PAPADAKIS, Y. M. C. A. 
4 Student Secretary in Greece, writes, 
June, 1921, giving a general statement of 
the conditions of student life in Athens: 


The University of Athens is the one uni- 
versity for the whole Greek-speaking world 
of over ten millions. 

No regular work of a moral or spiritual 


nature has ever existed among the stu- 
dents. All that the university authorities 
have endeavored to do is to develop the 


intellect of the student, 
given outside the 
some medical help. 

The students are not organized as a 
whole, There are eight student group or- 
ganizations, namely: The Association of 
the Students coming from Turkey, The 
Panmacedonian Association of Students, 
The Greek Students’ Association, The Stu- 
dent Group for Spoken Greek, The Socialist 
Student Association, The Students of the 
Colleges of Law, Philosophy and Medicine. 
But there is not one Association incorpora- 
ting all students of the university. 

There are no fraternity houses, 
union buildings, nor student 
not even student hostels or student club 
houses of any kind. Consequently the stu- 
dents flock into coffee houses or cabarets, 
in a filthy atmosphere, and drink or smoke 
or play cards or ‘“‘tabli."’. No wonder there- 
fore that there is no esprit de corps what- 
ever either amongst the students or among 
the thousands of the Alumni who have not 
even an Alumni Association. 

The Y. M. C. A. has tried to help the 
students, and through night classes for 500 
students, through educational films and 
through meetings has taken some definite 
steps towards the building of a student 
consciousness. We are now putting up a 
camp where we expect, to have a large 
number of students. : 

The situation is complicated by the pres- 
ence of 600 refugee students, natives of 
Thrace and Asia Minor, who are living in 
extreme misery and destitution. Kighty 
per cent are living in damp underground 
rooms without light or heat, and in most 
cases eating only bread and olives. The 
families and fortunes of most of them have 
been lost in the last ten years. 


and no 
class-rooms, 


care is 
except for 


neither 
restaurants, 


HE American University at Cairo, 

Egypt, opened its doors for the first 
time in October, 1920. Shortly thereafter 
a number of the students met to consider 
the organization of a students’ union for 
moral and spiritual welfare. The object 
was, first, to inquire into moral, spiritual, 
and, if necessary, the physical problems 
concerning young men and their attitude 
toward the relation of God to man and of 
man to man. The second aim was that 
of service to others, 

With seventy-five per cent of the col- 
lege enrollment Mohammedan, the organi- 
zation which was formed could hardly be 
called a Christian Association. But with 
the avowed purpose of honest inquiry into 
the principles and beliefs which yield the 
greatest power along moral and spiritual 
lines, there is little doubt that these young 
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inquirers will eventually come face to face 
with Christ. It is interesting to note that 
fair play has been agreed upon and irri- 


tating criticism and especially political 
questions are avoided. 
"T°HE German Christian Students’ Al- 


liance held its conferences this year in 
five sections of the country, Dillenburg, 
Saarow, Niesky, Pappenheim, and Herr- 
mannsburg. The total number attending 
the conferences was 945, which is fifty 
per cent higher than in any previous year. 
Amongst other foreign students a special 
delegation of twelve students from Ox- 
ford attended these conferences and were 
distributed among them. 


Arthur Rugh says, concerning China: 
‘The leader of the National Student Union 
told me he has confidence that seventy per 
cent of the students in China are ready to 
die in the fight to rid the nation of corrup- 
tion and to bring in a rule of honesty and 
righteousness. Students who are ready to 


die to overthrow a moral menace, are not 
far from the Kingdom.” 
A Chinese Calendar 

The Students of Canton have instituted 
the observance of three important days. 
These are “Parents’ Day,” ‘Friendship 
Day,” and “Clean-up Day.” 

“Parents’ Day’ was observed on the 
ninth day of the ninth month of the old 


calendar, a day on which people in many 


parts of China observe the custom of 
climbing to the top of a nearby hill to 
escape calamity from evil spirits. The 
observance of this day on the part of 


Christian students will Cispel all doubt of 
a lack of filial devotion and will be a 
mark of honor and loyalty to parents, liv- 
ing or dead, with no thought of worship. 

“Friendship Day” is the day for the As- 
sociation to put special emphasis on the 
relation of friendship, its opportunities and 
duties. The Associations in Canton and 
Hongkong’ took advantage of the day to 
organize friendship groups among their 
studerfts. This day as well as ‘Parents’ 
Day” was observed not only in the schools 
gf Canton and Hongkong but in the 
“churches as well. 

“Clean-up Day” carries its meaning in 
its name. It aims at cleaning up rooms, 
destroying harmfuk books, removing im- 
pure pictures from the walls, cleaning up 
the speech and thoughts of the students, 


paying debts, and a general clean-up of 
campus and buildings. The idea reaches 
out also into the community surrounding 
the campus. 


The New Staff of the S. V. M. 


Chester H. Hartlett, 
Wisconsin. 

David E. Owen, Denison University, Ohio. 
General Secretary Y. M. C. A. Denison 
1920-21 

Bland Roberts, Vanderbilt 
Tennessee Chairman of Y. M. C. A. 
Southern Student Field Council, 1920-21. 

Robert H. H. Goheen, College of Wooster 
and Rush Medical College, on furlough 
after medical service in India. 

Mary J. Baker, University of 


Lawrence College, 


University, 


Nebraska. 


Was Member of the 1921 Student Council. 
Officer of State Volunteer Union. 

Dorothy M. Holliday, Born in India. 
Western College, Ohio. Officer in State 


Volunteer Union. 

Ruth Roche, Wellesley. Second year as 
Traveling Secretary for the Movement. 
Member of 1920 Student Council and officer 
in the Boston Volunteer Union. Expects 
to go to Persia in the summer of 1922 


Beatrice C. Segsworth, Northwestern 
University Officer in the Chicago Volun- 
teer Union and member of the 1921 Stu- 
dent Council. 
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Notes from the Field 


Delegates from Williams, Wesleyan, 
University of Vermont, Worcester Poly- 
technic, Massachusetts Agricultural and 


Amherst attended a week-end Bible Study 
Institute at Williams College on October 1 


and 2. Five meetings were held, presided 
over by Professor A. Bruce Curry, of New 
York City. Problems connected with a 
Bible study program were discussed and 
several normal classes were held to illus- 
trate the methods of successful group 
meetings. 


Brown Christian Association started out 
to raise its budget of $1,500. In two hours 
they got $1,800. 

Seven out of Thirteen Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania were represented at the 
ond annual Normal School Conference at 
Indiana, Pa., October 7-9. 


Princeton Bids Fair to Surpass last 
season's efforts in its deputation service. 
The committee is putting out strings into 
all county and city Associations in New 
Jersey. 

Last Year There Was Established at 
Lawrenceville a School Church. Students 
may temporarily transfer their church 
memberships or may unite directly with 
this church. The school minister is pastor 
of the church and six of the ten deacons 
are elected from the student members, The 
church cooperates closely with the Associa- 
tion and recognizes it as the student's or- 
ganization for practical Christian work. 

Despite the Handicap of no permanent 
secretary at Rutgers the Association work 
is going vigorously forward under student 
direction. Regular services, Bible study, 
social service, and other activities are car- 
ried by an inner cabinet of eleven men and 
an outer cabinet which includes all com- 
mittee members. ‘‘A Christian Campus at 
Rutgers” is the slogan. 

Davidson College had 400 of the 500 men 
at that school at its first “Y" meeting. 
The Bible classes started with 312 enrolled. 

Every Man on the Cabinet was ready on 
the Sunday preceding the opening of school 
at the University of South Dakota. A 
profitable and inspiring day was spent in 


sec- 


The University of Chicago Membership 
Committee is carrying on a quiet campaign 
among the men who at registration signi- 
fied a church affiliation. A large member- 
ship is being secured on a atrictlv_ service 
basis among church men only. 

A Special Presentation of opportunities 
for social service was made in the regular 
chapel hour. The number of men volun- 
teering for service along definite lines and 
at definite hours and places is many times 
in excess of the number secured in any 
previous year. The number of calls from 
social service agencies is also far in ad- 
vance of those ever before received. 

The Student Association of Texas Chris- 
tian University at Fort Worth has recently 
been installed in the new gymnasium 
erected by the university. The building is 
an exceedingly handsome one. 


A Memorable Gathering 
tober Ist and 2nd of the 
State Committee of Counsel of 
dent Y. M, C. A. of Kansas 
graduates representing the 
ciations of all eastern Kansas colleges. 
Resolutions were passed (1) to educate all 
Kansas campuses to the practical world- 
wide implications of the Christianity of 
Christ, and (2) to raise adequate finances 
for helping needy European students. 


was held Oc- 
members of the 
the Stu- 
and under- 


women’s asso- 


At the State University of Arizona most 
efficient 


work was done im securing 

work and boarding houses for students. 
State Agricultural College at Mesilla 
Park, N. M., now has a full time secretary. 


A whole assembly period was given to the 
Association for the purpose of presenting 
the budget of $3,700. There was a most 
satisfactory response. 


The University of California, after a 
month of work, reports: sixteen 
men returned early for the retreat confer- 
ence; eighty-four men are in the Cabinet 
Council with fine attendance at weekly con- 
ference dinners; three of the student pas- 
tors have permanent desks in the Associa- 
tion building and a weekly conference of all 
university Christian workers is held; about 


full 
cabinet 





discussing the whole Association program. 400 men are enrolled in the Church Bible 

Seventy per cent of the men in school classes; another 208 are enrolled in thir- 
were out to Sunday morning services on teen campus Bible discussion groups. All 
All-Out-to-Church Sunday. these were secured by personal interview 

A freshman cabinet is being organized, Fifty former Hi-Y fellows met for dinner 
a dozen men in school already being en- and pledged themselves to Christian living 
listed. and service in college. Ninety foreign stu- 

The finance Campaign was considerably dents were at a luncheon where twenty- 
above last year’s mark in total contribu. three newly arrived Chinese were wel- 
tions. comed. 
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AN EFFECTIVE RACE TRACK POSTER SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE 


JOINT FINANCE APPEAL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
AND THE Y. W. 


WENT AFTER $5,600 


OPENED WITH A CONVOCATION 


OF ALL STUDENTS, 


THE Y.M.C.A. 
CAMPAIGN WAS 
AT WHICH TIME 


C. A. $3,200. THE 


OVER $1.500 WAS PLEDGED. A CAREFUL FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM INSURES 


THAT EVERY 


INDIVIDUAL WILL PERSONALLY HAVE 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


TO CONTRIBUTE 





